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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Salem Animal] Rescue League. 


Miss Anna Fessenden, secretary of the above 
League, reports that during the year ending 
June 1, 1918, this society took care of 438 cats 
and kittens and 93 dogs. In her report of the 
work Miss Fessenden says:— 

Could the members of the League see some of 
the poor creatures to whose miserable lives we 
put a merciful end, they would appreciate how 
well worth while the existence of the League is, 
and how worthy it is of their support. 

And the question of its support is a very serious 
and pressing one. Its income is not nearly suffi- 
cient for its expenses, and the money must be 
procured in some other way. This year, with 
the many calls for help in our country’s great 
need, it seemed to the directors that the League 
should do its part by not having any entertain- 
ment to raise money, but that it should make the 
sacrifice of drawing on its small fund, to meet the 
deficit which will exist in the ensuing year. 
This, however, cannot be done indefinitely, and 


it is earnestly hoped that people who are inter- . 


ested in the League and in its good work will 
come forward and help us with donations. 

It should be remembered, and many seem not 
to understand this fact, that the League is a 
charitable institution, founded and continued for 
the care of homeless and lost animals.:. In order 
to increase our income, for a small fee we do dis- 
pose of animals belonging to people who can 
afford to pay, and also when it will be a hardship 
for poor people, the League is very willing to 
make no charge. 

There is no question but what we are often 
imposed upon, people who can perfectly well 
afford to pay the small sum asked for the service 
bringing us their own animals as homeless ones. 
But the good of the animal is the first considera- 
tion, and it is felt that such are better off out of 
the world than in hands where they are not 
wanted. 

“And again,” (I quote from my last report), 
‘‘we beg people not to keep litters of kittens, 
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either to give them away indiscriminately, re 
gardless of the care, or lack of it, they will receive 
or to let them grow up and run wild, an ever. 
increasing horde of diseased and half-starve( 
cats.” 

It is also a pitiful, mean thing to leave th 
family cat when moving from one home to an. 
other. Its lot is sad to contemplate and such ay 
act stamps it owner as heartless and wicked. I; 
the autumn, the summer resorts in this vicinity 
have scores of these poor creatures left behing 
to suffer and die of starvation and disease. 


A Letter from Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
New York, July 13, 1918. 

Dear Mrs. Smitu: The enclosed copy of 
letter, which I have sent to Doctor Bray, ex 
plains itself. A horrible report of this dog 
poisoner’s activities has been sent to me by some 
of his neighbors. Why the people and the Hl 
Paso Society do not take action I cannot under 
stand. The reports I have received fail to give 
me the name and address! I have written to- 
day asking for them. When I receive them | 
shall send them to you together with a repori 
of the cruelties committed, that publicity may 
be given them.—Sincerely, Minniz Mappers 
FISKE. 


July 13, 1918. 
DraR Doctor Bray: I have heard from E 
Paso that a certain man of that city has taker 


«into his own hands the matter of shooting an‘ 


poisoning cats and dogs. belonging to his neigh 


“bors. I am not informed of the laws of Texa 


regarding cruelty to animals, but I assume tha 
this man has deliberately broken them. Di 
you not think it most advisable to make an ex 
ample of this detestable creature? Do you no 
think it would be an excellent service to th 
humanitarian cause to arrest him and have hin 
fined or punished? I am told the case has bee: 
reported to you. 

Be assured the thousands of humanitarian 
and humane societies throughout the country wi 
be heartily gratified at any strong action yo 
may take in the case. a 

I have sent to learn the name and address ¢ 
the fellow that his outrageous cruelties may b 
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reported in the various humane publications. I 
shall, personally, be deeply grateful if you will 
be so kind as to inform me of the outcome of the 
affair—if it is entirely convenient for you to do 
go.—Sincerely, MINNIE MADDERN FISKE. 
Doctor Bray, 

Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

or Humane Society, 

El Paso, Texas. 

We are glad to publish these letters showing 
that wherever Mrs. Fiske goes she is always 
mindful of the suffering of animals and always 
working for the highest humanity. The amount 
of good that is done by such prominent artists 
in the dramatic world as Mrs. Fiske and Mr. and 
Mrs. George Arliss is doubtless far greater than 
they can imagine. 


NapLes SocieTy FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANIMALS. 
INCORPORATED BY DECREE OF THE KING OF ITALY 
8, Via Vittoria Naples, Italy. 
May 29, 1918. 
Mrs. HuntTINGToN SMITH, 
President of the Animal Rescue League, 
Boston, Mass. 

Madam: I shall be very grateful to you if you 
will kindly find space in your columns to insert 
_an appeal with regard to the Naples Society for 
the Protection of Animals. Its work has been 
carried on with vigour during the past year in 
spite of special difficulties, arising in part from 
many of our best Inspectors being still serving 
with the Army, in part from the circumstance 
that a large number of the strongest horses have 
been requisitioned for Army work, so that in- 


creased labour falls to the lot of the weaker | 


animals. 
I add a few statistics of the operations of the 
Inspectors. 
Confiscated: Sticks, whips, etc..............2+-- 2a 41h 
Prosecutions: For beating, kicking, overloading, 
driving furtously, ete... 2nd cb ijk Yen ee ss 093 
arious: 
Horses, donkeys and mules killed, because in- 
JUred. OF Mant for Worle. f2 O75 2, bel ses ie 100 
Jogs and cats chloroformed..........-....... 2,260 
Relieved: Animals carried head downwards, etc. 6,716 


I will only add that I make an earnest appeal 
to our generous friends in England and else- 
Where to continue to us their support. Sub- 
Scriptions may be sent to Mrs. Percy Carew 


Essex, at 54 Overstrand Mansions, Battersea 
Park, London, 8S. W., or to Captain B. Basso, 
R.I.N.R., 8 Via Vittoria, Naples, Italy. 
I remain, Madam, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. L. M. (Princess) Mee Barsss, 
President Naples Soc. Prot. Animals. 


The Boston Branch of the American Red Star 
Animal Relief has been striving to do an imme- 
diate and practical work to help the horses of the 
war, but striving under some difficulties. The 
first decision sent from Washington was that 
everything must be done through the Red Cross 
whether for horses or for individuals, then the 
Red Cross very naturally declared they could not 
take over the Red Star work in addition to their 
own. Dr. William O. Stillman has been sending 
communications to General Pershing and also 
has visited the authorities in Washington, and 
has found that when the army men make a call 
for things that are needed immediately, which 
the Government has not supplied or cannot 
supply at once, it is legitimate for the Red Star to 
help them. The following two letters will show 
one need which the Boston Branch of the Red 
Star supplied. 


VETERINARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Camp LEs, VIRGINIA, 
May 14, 1918. 


My pear Mrs. Smitru: I am now on duty here 
conducting a school for the training of veterinary 
officers and men in the proper handling and care 
of transportation of animals, 1,600 men and 
about 90 officers at present. We are working 
hard at it and we do not forget the humane side 
of it I assure you. You can help me out if you 
will in the matter of motor transportation. You 
know by this time how it is in the service; all of 
the motor transportation is in the hands of the 
quartermaster corps and it is needed over seas. 
What I need is a Ford or Dodge car to carry me 
around in my work and if you can help me along 
in this I will appreciate it. I trust I am not ask- 
ing too much and I assure you I make the re- 
quest with reluctance. Pardon my audacity in 
asking for something for nothing—Yours very 
sincerely, GpRALD E. GriFFin, V.C. 


4 Our 


TRAINING ScHOOL, 


Camp LEE, VIRGINIA, 
May 24, 1918. 


VETERINARY 


My pear Mrs. Smita: I will try to thank you 
for the offer of transportation but I fear I cannot 
properly express myself on paper however. You 
can rest assured that I appreciate your kindness 
to the utmost. On account of the poor going, 
the intense heat of the summer here, and the 
clouds of sand and dust, I would much prefer the 
Ford or Dodge runabout if agreeable to you. It 
will be a great help. 

We are now working on a week’s course of 
‘Humane Treatment of Animals’; ‘‘Has the 
Horse a Soul?’’: “‘The Attitude of the American 
Gentleman Towards our Domestic Animals”’; 
‘‘Respect for the Horse and Mule Who Do the 
Heavy Lifting’; “America First in Humanity 
and Tenderness of Heart.’’ These are our sub- 
jects for this week. I trust you will approve of 
them.—Best wishes for the Animal Rescue 
League and Red Star. Grraup E. GRIFFIN. 


The money for the motor car was raised by the 
Boston Branch and sent to Major Griffin who 
has procured the car and found it a great com- 
fort and help in his work. Iam sure our readers 
will be interested to know that Major Griffin has 
published a book called, ‘‘Ballads of the Regi- 
ment.’”’ There are 71 pages in the book, and 66 
poems all relating to the experiences of soldiers. 
This would be a very delightful book to give as a 
present to our soldier friends, and may be had 
from the George U. Harvey Publishing Co., 109 
Lafayette St., New York City. The poem given 
below is one that will interest all lovers of horses. 


INSPECTED AND CONDEMNED. 


‘“Here’s your horse,” cried the auctioneer. 
(A trooper led him in.) 

“ He’s strong and sound, a worker, too, 
Clean as a new-made pin. 

“What am I bid to start him off?” 
(The crowd jeered where it sat.) 

“Twelve dollars bid! Twelve twenty-five! 
Who’ll make it thirteen flat?” 

A dark brown gelding, fifteen two, 
Just rising eighteen year. 

A star and snip; the right hind white; 
Wire scar behind the ear. 

U.S. I. C. burnt on near arm; 
C 5 upon near thigh, 

A bullet’s mark across the breast, 
Received in years gone by. 
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I choke, my thoughts fly through the years, 
To days of long ago, 

With “C” troop camping near the streams 
Fed by the mountain snow. 

The carbine’s crack. The savage yell. 
To horse! The troopers cheer. 

The flying ‘‘clouts.’”’ The saber’s flash. 
I charge on ‘ Carbineer,”’ 


’Tis but a horse, a small brown horse, 
Why should I grieve or care? 
He served with me for twelve long years 
That flag you see up there. 
Companion of the camp and trail 
True friend who knew no fear; 
To save him from an unkind hand 
I'd die for “‘Carbineer.”’ 
(Masor) Gpratp E. Grirrin, 
from “Ballads of the Regiment.” 


STORTES (FURS GisD 
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The Story of Bill. 


“T don’t like that dog! I hate him, savage 
thing! And he’s stupid, too!” | 

“Peter!” As Mrs. Parsons spoke she turned 
from the table where she was pouring out tea 
and looked gravely at her son. ‘‘Peter,’’ she 
said again in the same shocked voice, “hate is a 
very ugly word, and stupid does not seem to be 
right either, dogs are such dear, sensible creatures, 
Why, I thought you were friends with every dog 
in the village.” 

Peter kicked off his boots with a good deal 
more noise than was necessary; then, carrying 
them ‘first to the scullery, he returned to the 
kitchen and sat down to tea. 

‘““T wish I needn’t take Sam Potter’s washing 
home any more,” he said. ‘That dog as near as 
anything bit my leg when I passed his kennel. 
I’ve tried all ways to coax him. I’ve saved hint 
bits of things to eat, and talked to him, and he 
won't be friends!” 


Mrs. Parsons put a piece of bread and jam on | 


Peter’s plate. 

“Tt’s not the dog’s fault,” she said. 
could only persuade Sam Potter to unfasten him, 
you would find Bill just as friendly as the other 
dogs here. Just think of it, Peter, ten minutes 
in the morning and ten at night, that’s all the 
freedom the poor thing has. Can you wonder 
he’s inclined to be savage? Do you know. that 
before Sam bought him he belonged to a grocet 
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gome miles away? He never had a chain round 
his neck there; he went all the errands with the 
erocer’s lad, and when he wanted to rest he 
stretched himself in front of the shop and greeted 
the customers with a wag of his tail.” 

“Poor Bill!” said Peter gently; then, as his 
mother went into the scullery to wash the tea- 
things, he fetched his homework and gave his 
mind to sums until bedtime. 

For some time after this Peter and his mother 
did not talk about Bill; but Mrs. Parsons, fear- 
ing that her little boy might really be hurt by the 
chained dog, not only fetched the basket of 
things she washed for Sam, but also took them 
home again. Every time she passed the poor 
prisoner she spoke to him and tried to make 
friends, but she was not more successful than 
Peter had been. 

One day, however—it was just at the beginning 
of the summer holidays—she said to Peter: 

“Don’t you think, Sonny, we ought to make a 
real good try for Bill’s freedom? Suppose you 
go and talk to Sam Potter; he’s busy this week 
in that part of his garden that runs close to the 
hedge. Ask him if he won’t let you take Bill fora 
a run every day during the holidays.” 

Peter gazed in astonishment at his mother. 

“T’d never dare!”’ he said. 

Mrs. Parsons lifted an iron from the fire and 
held it near her cheek to test its heat. 

“Just as you like, dear,” she answered; ‘but 
remember, Peter, if you never dare, you'll never 
do.” 

The next day was gloriously fine. 

“You must be out all you can, Peter,’ his 
mother said. ‘Suppose you take your tea in 
your school-bag and go to Dale End. You 
might find me some nice flowers in the wood, and 
you can paddle in the brook if you want to.” 

Very delighted with the suggestion, Peter set 
off. He had to pass Sam Potter’s market-garden 
on the way, and there was Sam working close to 
the hedge. 

Now Peter had thought a great deal of what 
his mother had said, but up to this time he had 
hot found courage to even think he could ask a 
favor from gruff Sam Potter. At any rate, it 
wasn’t the time now, just as he was going off to 
enjoy himself. 


“Hullo, Peter Parsons!”’ called Sam, “where 
are you going to?” 

“To Dale End,” answered Peter; ‘‘and—and”’ 
—oh, what a lot of courage it took to get out the 
question!—‘‘and could I take your dog, please? 
And could I take him out every day?”’ 

Sam leaned upon his spade and glared at Peter. 

“Like a boy’simpudence that,” he said. ‘‘Do 
you think I keep a dog for your amusement, 
Peter Parsons? From what your mother said I 
thought you were afraid of Bull.” 

Peter could never tell why, but from that 
moment, in spite of Sam’s glare and Sam’s cross 
words, he no longer felt afraid of anything. I 
think this feeling does come when one makes a 
great effort to do the right thing. 

“But mother says your Bill would be as nice 
as anyone else’s dog if you didn’t keep him on a 
chain,” he answered. 

Sam glared still more fiercely. 

“Oh! does she?” he said. “‘What does your 
mother want interfering with my dog?”’ 

“She’s always trying to help ill-used animals,”’ 
went on Peter, for he thought Sam wanted an 
answer to his question—“ horses, and caged birds, 
and—”’ 

“T don’t want a list of her good works, thank 
you,” interrupted Bill’s master. ‘Come you 
in here’; and he opened a gate in the hedge, and 
led the way to that side of the garden where Bill 
was pulling at hischain. ‘See that kennel?’’ he 
went on. “There isn’t a dog in the village has 
one to equal it—well ventilated, raised on bricks 
from the ground, and everything. Look at his 
coat, too. Only good food and clean water would 
produce that! Ill-used indeed! What next?” 

Peter thought he had used the wrong word 
perhaps, and hastened to correct himself. 

“He’s all right that way,” he said; “only he 
doesn’t get any pleasure.” 

“He’s not kept for his pleasure,’’ sneered Sam. 
“Where would my strawberries be if I didn’t 
havea watch-dog? Withafenceas low asthat”’ 
—and he pointed to the wooden palings—‘ they’d 
every one be stolen. But there’s a way of set- 
tling this question once for all. If you’re so keen 
on a dog’s fun, you can do Bill’s work whilst I 
take him out.” Then he opened the gate of the 
small enclosure where Bill’s kennel stood, for he 
never once dreamed that Peter was in earnest. 
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“Off you go,” he said, “and let’s have no more 
interfering.” 

To his surprise, however, Peter did not make 
his escape. 

“Done, Mr. Potter!” he said with a smile; 
then he added: ‘‘You won’t want to fasten me 
on the chain, though, will you?” and he laughed 
at the idea. 

But Sam did not laugh. He wanted to see 
Peter run away; then he would have smiled. 
But, with all his faults, he was a man of his word. 

“Stand aside,” he said, “‘till I let the brute off. 
I’ve got an errand to do down at Corner’s, the 
seed merchant; I may be an hour, I may be two, 
but you stay there, young man, till I come back”; 
and he went out after Bill and locked the gate. 

“Right,’’ agreed Peter, and he went to the rail 
to watch them start. He did not know, though, 
that Sam was telling himself as he went along 
that there wasn’t another boy in the village he 
would have trusted to watch his precious fruit. 

So it came about that all through the summer 
holidays Sam’s dog had a run every day, and I 
don’t need to tell you that Bill soon “twigged,”’ 
as Peter expressed it, what was coming when the 
boy arrived to take his place. There were no 
more snarls for Peter, but instead a joyous wel- 
come. Sam Potter changed, too. He grew 
tired in time of having long errands to go, and 
when he was at work near his fruit he told Peter 
he might as well as not go with Bill. He could 
take the dog to see his mother if he liked. Of 
course Peter liked, and it was not long before 
Bill himself led the way to the little cottage 
where a kind welcome always awaited them. 
So things went on until the last week of the holi- 
days, when one morning, quite early—it could 
only have been five o’clock—Peter heard a yap- 
ping noise outside the house. 

“Mother,” he called from his little room, 
“that does sound like Billy’’; and, slipping on a 
little clothing, he went down barefooted and 
opened the street door. It was Billy certainly, 
and certainly Billy wanted something, but noth- 
ing would induce him to go in. 

“T think,” said Mother, who had followed 
Peter, ‘‘something must have happened to Sam.” 
And she was right. Bill barked for joy as soon 


as he found himself understood, and led the way 


quickly to the market-garden. There, under , 
tree, his master was lying unconscious. 

It was some days before Sam Potter could tel) 
his friends what had happened, and kind Mrs 
Parsons, who nursed him, was the first to hea)! 
his story. | 

“T’d been thinking a good deal about what) 
you said about letting Bill sleep in his kenng|} 
unchained,” he told her, “‘and that night I tried’ 
the experiment. As I had a deal of fruit to pick) 
I got up at half-past four. I suppose I couldn’ 
have planted the ladder firmly, anyhow it slipped. 
and down I came as you know. If it hadn’t bee, 
for Bill! Well, well! where is that dog? There's, 
nobody chained him up, I hope.” 

For answer a cold nose wriggled itself into| 
Sam’s uncovered hand, and half-fearing, and 
much daring, Billy next clambered on to his 
master’s bed and prepared to cover his face with 
kisses. | 

“Tt’s a good thing my broken leg is in a cradle. 
you villain!’’ muttered Sam, but he did not 
make any attempt to get rid of the “villain.” 
‘““Where’s that boy Peter?’’ he asked. “Look 
you here, lad,” he went on as Peter, smiling) 
came forward, “I won’t have this dog chained! 
up any more. You can look after him if you! 
like; but, mind you, no chaining, night or day!”| 

“Right you are, Mr. Potter,” said Peter; then 
he and Bill went out to guard the fruit-trees. 
—B. W. in The Little Animals’ Friend. 


The Story of a Dog.—He is helping the soldiers by 
giving what he can. 


I’m just a little white poodle, but I feel 
pleased I just want to tell everyone about it. | 
was born in Boston ten years ago last February, 
but when I was three months old I was sold to 
Mr. Charlie Thompson, on School street, Somer 
ville, and as he has paid my license ever since ! 
feel like a real citizen. Of course I can’t talk but 
I listen, and I hear lots of things about dogs being 
useless, and the boys needing all the wool supply 
and the price of my daily boiled beef going up s0. 
Anyway I have wished I could do something 10 
help. 

Last summer one of my good friends, Mrs. 
Emma C. Parsons, who lived on the next corne!; 
said to my mistress that my hair felt as soft as 4 
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little lamb and she would like to spin some when 
| was sheared next time. So this is what hap- 
pened. They trimmed me carefully and my 
good friend, Mrs. Parsons, carded and spun it 
‘nto soft wool and she said it was lovely. Then 
my mistress’ sister in the West knit the wool into 
a pair of socks, and I hope some Sammy will get 
them to wear if he needs them next winter. Ina 
few days now I will get sheared again and maybe 
there will be enough to make a helmet or another 
pair of socks. 

Yesterday they had my picture taken with the 
socks in the background, and if they are a suc- 
cess maybe folks will want to buy them. Most 
everyone loves me for myself, but I just feel 
bubbling over with happiness to be able to do 


emy bit.’% 


I cannot sew, I cannot knit, 
I wish that I were wiser; 
But I resolved to do ‘‘my bit” 
To help to down the Kaiser. 


The days grew warm, my hair was long 
And softer far than chamois; 

They sheared my coat and spun soft wool 
And knitted socks for Sammy. 


Copyright, 1918, by Josephine Thompson. Interna- 
tonal Copyright secured. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


A Letter and Remarks. 


Dear Rescut Leacue: I think the cruel 
destruction of our gray squirrels and English 
sparrows is to be deplored. I heard directly 
that some boys are pouring boiling water into 
the sparrows’ nests. Iam one who has watched 
the sparrows and I do not believe they are as bad 
as they are represented. When the woods are 
freed from our squirrels part of the charm will be 
gone. Everything in nature preys upon some- 
thing and man preys upon everything.—A. H. 
BuRRILL, Dover, Mass. 


The above letter is another proof of the edu- 
cation in cruelty that has been carried on by 
men who are continually writing articles against 
English sparrows. The harm done by English 
sparrows and by cats has been very greatly ex- 
aggerated and the great amount of good, they do 
persistently ignored by their enemies. That 
English sparrows devour thousands of injurious 
insects, many men and women, who have taken 
the trouble to observe them, can testify. That 
cats are absolutely indispensable as hunters of 
rats and mice can also be testified to by thou- 
sands of men and women who have found no 
other means effective but the cat for getting rid 
of these destructive and disease-carrying rodents. 

There are men and boys (perhaps the majority) 
who enjoy teasing, torturing, killing their fellow- 
creatures. If they were satisfied to kill quickly 
and humanely such creatures as must be killed, 
it would not be so demoralizing to the human 
race, but without doubt there are many men and 
boys who are inhumane or savage enough to en- 
joy prolonging the death struggle. They like 
best to hunt when they can chase the terrorized 
animal until it is ready to drop through ex- 
haustion. They enjoy fishing best when the 
fish ‘puts up a good fight”’ for its life. It is the 
boys who have this savage nature who stone 
birds and cats to death, who pour boiling water 
over young birds in the nests, who pull down 
birds’ nests and watch the little ones dying on the 
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8 Our Fourfooted Friends 


ground while they throw stones at the distressed 
mother bird. This is no exaggeration. There 
are men and boys in our own state of Massa- 
chusetts who are doing these things, and yet, we 
have not got humane education introduced in 
our schools! It has been said it was not neces- 
sary! 

That it is necessary to take the lives of certain 
animals when they become too numerous, or are 
doing harm, we have to admit; but we are cer- 
tain that only men and boys who have not yet 
been educated up to the platform of real civiliza- 
tion, would enjoy taking life or would inflict 
suffering on any living creature.—A. H. S$. 


Beyond Our Understanding. 

There are thousands of anecdotes illustrating 
the wonderful affection which dogs bear to their 
masters, and as the world goes on thousands of 


other examples will be recorded, but no one will 


ever know the full marvel of that immense love 
and devotion. It is inexhaustible, like the 
beauty of what is most beautiful in nature, like 
the glory of sunsets and the rich abundance of 
that natural loveliness which poets and artists 
can never reveal. 

We do not know the depth of it even in the 
dogs we have always with us. I have one who 
is neither so intelligent nor so affectionate as 
others I have known, and to my human ignorance 
it seemed that he did not love me very much. 
But once when I had been away for weeks, his 
melancholy longing, of which he had said noth- 
ing to anybody, burst out in a great passionate 
crisis. 

He howled and clamored for admission into 
my dressing-room, pulled down my old things 
from their pegs, dragged them into a corner, and 
flung himself upon them wailing long and wildly 
where he lay. Who can tell what brood- 
ings, unexpressed, had preceded this passionate 
outburst? Many a dark hour had he passed in 
silent desolation wondering at that inexplicable 
absence, till at length the need for me became so 
urgent that he must touch some cloth that I had 
worn. 

We know not the heart-memory which these 


animals possess, the long retaining tender recol-. 


lection, all bound up with their love-——Purtip 
GILBERT HAMERTON. 


In Memory oF Peter FRENCH 
Am I Lacking? 

A sense of humor is a happy gift. It help 
one over many a trying situation. I have always 
thought I possessed this gift to an unusual de 
gree, but I began to fear I was lacking when | 
read “The Adventures of Katy” in a daily news 
paper recently and saw the heading that thes 
verses were written ‘By Carolyn Wells, one 
called the only woman writer with a conspicuot$ 
sense of humor.”’ Am I lacking in a sense di 
humor that I cannot see anything funny in such 
verses as these three that I quote from eight d 
similar character? 


Little Katy wandered where 
She espied a Grizzly Bear. 
Noticing his savage wrath, 
Katy kicked him from her path. 


Little Katy, near the Niger, 

Met a big, blood-thirsty tiger; 

Tied a brick around his throat, 
Went and drowned him in the moat. 


Little Katy met a Lion; 

From starvation he was dyin’; 

Though misfortune hadn’t crushed him, 
Katy stepped on him and squshed him. 


Once upon a time I had a fancy for making 
rhymes, myself, and I came across some of thetll 
in a scrapbook the other day. Now I doubt ii 
any magazine would take them—I never sell 
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Our Fourfooted Friends 9 


them out on approval—but I really think, 
though it may be conceit on my part, that it 
would be better to give my simple little rhymes 
to children to read than to give them “The Ad- 
ventures of Katy.” Here is a sample of my 


efforts in rhyming :— 


LONESOME. 


An elephant, kept in the park, 
Was afraid to be left in the dark; 
So he begged for a light 
In his house over night, 
Which they granted him just for a lark. 


A TRUE STORY. 


There once was a small boy of three, 
Who wondering what he could see, 
Went out in the barn, 
And there came to harm, 
As presently you will agree. 


He went up the stairs, so they say, 
But he didn’t descend the same way; 
Not thinking of danger 
He fell in the manger, 
Right down through a hole in the hay. 


The horse muching oats in his stall, 
And grandpa, who was within call, 
Both got a great fright 
At this singular sight— 
And the boy loudly screamed—that is all. 


LITTLE JOHNNY FLINDERS. 


Little Johnny Flinders sat beside a brook, 
Catching shiny fishes with a little hook; 

In the shade a basket with a little lunch 
Little Johnny Flinders was about to munch. 


Rover sits beside him, panting in the sun, 
Thinks it silly business, wishes it was done; 
Snatches up the basket, scampers off in play— 
Little Johnny Flinders has no lunch that day. 


There are more of the same sort in my scrap- 
book, and while I quite realize that they are 
nothing but commonplace, jingly (if there is such 
a word) rhymes, yet I might recommend them as 
the man recommended his patent medicine,— 
“There is nothing in them that would harm the 
youngest child,” while a vision of Katy kicking, 
and biting, and drowning, and wringing the 
necks, and ‘“‘squshing’’ even our fourfooted 
enemies, is certainly neither an edifying nor 
pleasing mental picture. —A. H. S. 


# |BUNGALOW NOTES] 


PinE Ripag, June 30.—There have been so 
few days in June when it was any pleasure to sit. 
out of doors that to-day is a ‘‘rare”’ day and I 
have spent most of it outside the bungalow. 
With the exception of a half hour, it has been a 
remarkably quiet day. Usually on Sundays. 
when we go out to sit under the big pine tree in 
the garden below, or in the overlook in the midst 
of the oaks and pines, we are often disturbed by 
the boisterous laughter and shouting of campers 
on the other side of Jenny’s Lane or from canoes: 
on the river, but to-day there was not a sound 
excepting the joyous singing of the song-sparrows 
and catbirds, the mellow chirp of robins and the 
varied conversation of a company of crows that 
were holding a meeting in the woods. 

I actually dozed in the big rocking chair in the 
overlook, but was soon aroused by voices at the 
door and turning I saw two pretty young girls 
who had come from Needham to see the Home 
of Rest for Horses. I invited them to enter and 
sit down with me and found to my pleasure that. 
both these girls were deeply interested in horses, 
dogs, cats and birds. One of them told me of a. 
man who threw stones and bricks at the swal- 
lows’ nests in a barn and let the young birds lie 
on the floor of the barn and die. She gave me 
his name and address and begged me to try to. 
stop him from his cruelty. She said she had 
made him so angry by speaking to him that now 
he would not speak to her. The other young 
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10 Our Fourtooted Friends 


girl told me about her wonderful black cat, what 
a great ratter she is, and how careful they are to 
drown all the kittens but one as soon as they are 
born instead of giving them away. 

While they sat there with me the catbird 
mewed and they thought it sounded like a cat 
I told them it was a eat- 
bird and asked them to listen, for very soon the 


erying in the woods. 


eatbird would change his note and sing us a 
Then 
came a chickadee, and they had never heard this 
dear little bird before, so I told them how it 


pretty song, which he did, to their delight. 


looked, and they were much interested. 
Although only about fifteen years old both 
these young girls were doing all they could to 
protect animals and birds from harm. 
said 
Then we had a little talk about the harmful in- 


“JT can’t step on a caterpillar,” one. 
sects that were devouring the leaves of our trees, 
and just then it happened that one of the girls 
the 
I looked and saw 


exclaimed,—*‘Oh, here is a big beetle on 
floor and it has green wings!”’ 
that it was the beetle that is said to destroy the 
gypsy caterpillar when it is doing its damaging 


work on the leaves of the trees. We admired 


its beautiful coloring until it ran behind the 
door. .Later on, after my young guests had 
gone, the Man-of-the-Bungalow came to the 


overlook, found the beetle and carrying it out- 
side placed it on an oak tree. The last we saw of 
him he was scuttling up the trunk so fast that 
we soon lost sight of him. 


pursuit of food. 


He was evidently in 


Later in the day there came two men to the 
They had 


come to take back the express horses that had 


barn accompanied by two _ boys. 


been having a month’s vacation with us. I 
went down to the barn to bid the horses good- 
bye but was almost sorry I went, for one of them, 
the gray mare, was so reluctant to leave us that 
the man could hardly lead her out of the pad- 
dock. Then as she was led down the driveway 
and along the road, Duggard, a handsome bay, 
who was in the same paddock with her and had 
struck up one of those sudden friendships with 
her that horses coming together sometimes show 
for each other, followed along inside the fence 
down the driveway and along the fence border- 


ing the street, crying after her at the top of his 


voice. As she got beyond the bounds of the 
paddock he raced madly up and down the pad- 
dock several times, whinnying an almost franti 
eall after this new friend he had become so deeply 
attached to. 

It was one of the boys who led the gray mare 
The two expressmen stood looking on in 


“Now 


He seems to feel as 


away. 
evident surprise, and one of them said, 
what do you think of that! 
bad as a mother seeing her boy go off to war!”’ 
“Horses have more feeling, and suffer more 
than a good many people realize,’ I answered 
sadly, as I watched the dejected Duggard stop 
his useless race and stand looking up the road, 
whinnying more faintly as the gray mare passed 
out of sight. “I’m afraid the mare will be pretty 
homesick for this place for awhile.” 
said her owner, 
“and Ill begin easy with her. This is a great 
place! I’ve been having bad luck, but things 


“She’s looking fine now,” 


are coming better and I mean to give you a little 
donation in the fall to pay for what you’ve done 
for my horse.”’ 

“Take good care of her,” I answered, ‘‘and 

give her another rest here when she seems to be 
running down again. It is not only for the sake 
of the horse, but it pays you to take good care of 
your horse. It’s good policy,” I said. 
[ had previously stocked up both boys (who 
were nice, pleasant appearing youths of about 
twelve years) with humane reading matter, so | 
went up the pathway to the bungalow, feeling sad 
for the horses that have vacations and have to 
go back to work, but still sadder for those that 
go on their weary way year after year and never 
have any vacation. 

How few people think what the life of the 
average horse is! Many horses are nothing but 
machines from the time they are put into har- 
ness until they die. 
denied them. The dog and the cat are happier 
in the companionship of mankind than they are 
with their own kind, but horses care for each 


They 


Every natural instinct is 


other. enjoy being together. I have 


known horses in our Home of Rest to stamp and 
whinny and make such a fuss when another 
horse they had become attached to in the next 
stall had been taken away and a strange horse 
put in this stall, that our man has had to re- 
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move the strange horse and put back the horse 
that had been there before, or, if this horse had 
left us, leave the stall empty for a night or two, or 
experiment with other horses, for horses, like a 
sensitive human being, seem to take immediate 
likes or dislikes. 

It is necessary when putting a strange horse 
in a paddock with other horses to watch care- 
fully at first and see how he is received; some- 
times the fault is with the stranger. We have 
occasionally had a horse that could not be 
trusted in a paddock with any other horse, just 
as there are dogs that have to be kept apart from 
other dogs on account of their disposition to 
fight and play the bully. 

Twice on Sunday the Man-of-the-Bungalow 
and the ‘‘ Missie’”’ 
barn and stood looking over the door of a large 


went into the corner of the 


box stall at a cab horse recovering from what we 
believed to be his last illness. This horse has 
been with us before but never did he come to us 
in quite such an exhausted condition. He came 


on the previous Sunday. On the Friday before, 


he made a journey of thirty-two miles—the 
round trip. He had done this before, but he was 
in better condition. Now, in a weakened con- 
dition from lack of good nourishing food, from 
and approaching old age, the trip 


Had he been permitted 


hard work, 
was too much for him. 
to rest the next day he might have been saved 
the violent attack of peritonitis that came on the 
day after he came to Dedham, but he was worked 
Saturday, then he held out to travel the ten 
miles on Sunday to our Home of Rest, doubtless 
upheld by the memory of restful days, excellent 
feed, and kind care he had received there before. 
Having reached his place of rest he gave out en- 
tirely, appearing unable to stand up in his stall. 
A doctor was summoned at once and everything 
was done for him, though the doctor gave little 
hope of his recovery. It was our duty to do all 
that could be done to relieve him, but I confess 
I hoped his days of labor were over. 

But his rest is not yet. We found him stand- 
ing, and walking about in his stall, his eyes once 
more bright and sparkling, and by and by we 
Suppose he will have to leave us, but we shall 
hold on to him as long as we can, and utter our 


protest against his being used so inconsiderately 
again. 

How many of these overworked horses fall and 
die in narrow stalls, in miserable stables and 
sheds, only He who notes the fall of a sparrow 
knows. 

Constantly there goes up from the aching 
hearts of humane men and women the cry,— 
“Why are these things permitted? Has God 
forgotten to be gracious? How long, oh Lord, 
how long?’’ And the answer comes,—‘‘ What 
I do thou knowest not now but thou shalt know 
hereafter.”’—A. H. S. 


j| LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


re zi 


During the month of July the Animal Rescue 
League received and cared for, humanely, 396 
dogs, 4,230 cats, 40 birds, 1 rabbit, and 1 pet rat. 
Eighty-six dogs were placed in homes, and 20 
agent, who visits 
auctions and sales stables, found 10 horses for 
sale unfit for work and purchased them. At 


restored to owners. Ou 


Pine Ridge 20 horses enjoyed good feed and rest, 
some of them being taken from pedlers, others 
from express and cab men. As these horses 
leave us to go back to work others are taking 
their places, and throughout the summer we hope 
to have our stalls filled, and give rest and com- 
fort to as many horses as possible. Our Branches 
are very busy this summer and from them we 
have received here, at our headquarters, 574 
dogs and eats. 

We gave in our June FoURFOOTED FRIENDS 
some compositions written by children of the 
tiverdale School in Dedham who were invited 
by the president of the Animal Rescue League to 
compete for eight book prizes. We promised to 
publish some of these essays and now add to 
those already published three that were recom- 
mended for prizes. The prizes given were 
Friends and Helpers, 8. J. Eddy; Fourroorrep 
FRIENDS—a book of twenty-three stories by 
Anna Harris Smith, and John of the Woods, by 
Abbie Farwell Brown. Besides these special 
prizes every child 
several stories in leaflet form and a flag post-card 


who competed was given 
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12 Our Fourfooted Friends 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

The reason to be kind to animals is because 

The horses drag all 
catch mice. All 

Horses are abused just 


they are kind to all people. 
kinds of The 
animals are of good use. 


teams. cats 
for not running when the master is in a great 
hurry and not treating them right. Sometimes 
animals would get mad because they didn’t have 
anything to eat or because they haven't any 
water to drink. 

The way to treat animals is to feed them at 
least twice a day, and to give them plenty of 
water to drink, to talk kindly to any kind of an 
You should not scold animals when it 
Horses are used for mostly 
everything. The horses are used for hauling 
wagons, for Joy rides, to plough up land for gar- 
Dogs are to watch the house at night and 
to keep people away from gardens. Cats are to 
Cows are good for giving milk and 
with the milk people make cheese and butter. 
Pigs are good for their nice meat. In the winter 
my mother would give the poor little birdies 


animal. 


is not necessary. 


dens. 


catch mice. 


some bread. My brother made two bird houses 
and put them in a tree for the birds —TueErEsa 


GAGLIARD, Grade 6. 


JOHNNY AND PRINCE. 

One fine morning Johnny thought he would go 
fishing. He asked his mother to put up some 
lunch for him‘to take. When he got his fishing 
pole and lunch he called his big dog Prince to go 


with him. Johnny had a small express cart 
that his father gave him for Christmas. Johnny 
called Prince and tied him to the wagon. Prince 


did not feel like pulling his young master and the 
cart. It was very hot so he wished he could lie 
down in the shade to sleep. 

Johnny did not care if Prince did not want to 
pull him, he liked the ride, so Johnny got a 
switch and hit the tired hot Prince across the 
When Johnny got to the water he took 
Prince to a tree where there was no leaves to 
shade the place around it, and tied Prince to it. 
Prince did not like this because it was hot and he 
wished to be in the shade. Johnny thought that 
Prince was all right where he was so he went to 
get his fish. 

The string Prince was tied with was very short 
so he could not get into the shade of another tree 


back. 


After 
tugging and pulling and biting at the 


opposite the one he was tied to. much 
string 
Prince got loose and started to go home. Johnny 
did not see this; he caught his fish and got ready 
to go home. When he got to the tree Prince 
was supposed to be tied to he did not see him. 
He thought perhaps he went into the shade of 
another tree, but could not find him. He took 
his cart, fish, fishing pole and lunch box and 
started for home. He did not like pulling the 
things home; he wished that Prince was there 
to pull them for him. He was thirsty, hot and 
tired and hungry when he got home. 

When he had eaten and changed his clothes 
he went to the shade of a large tree and soon fell 
asleep. He dreamt how he had to pull that 
heavy cart up the dusty road. What about 
Prince? He had to pull the cart also. He was 
tired; Prince was tired also. He was sorry he 
made Prince pull that heavy cart. Where was 
Prince? Johnny awoke and went to look for 
him. He found him in his little house. He felt 
so sorry for him that he gave him the best supper 
he had for a very long time. Johnny learned a 

Treat the animals as you 
treated yourself—EpitH 


lesson he never forgot. 
would like to be 
LIBERMAN, Grade 7. 


KINDNEss TO ANIMALS. 

A reason why we should be kind to animals is 
because they never harm us. They do a great 
deal for us. Only for the birds and some other 
animals the world would be unhappy, sad and 
poor. The birds sing and keep us happy all the 
time. They perch on trees and bushes and sing 
beautiful songs. 

Animals are 
people shoot the birds, throw stones at dogs and 


abused in many ways. Some 
vats, and some people when the horse is too tired 
or old to move hit him very hard. Many people 
leave the cat out all night and some cats starve 
and freeze to death. Some people keep their 


horses in poor stables. Some people do not feed 


their cats and dogs at all; they think there are 
plenty of mice and bones. 
have to starve. 

The way to treat animals is to let them eat all 
they want and not leave them stray around the 
house without any food. The way to treat dogs is 
to give them good food and water and have a 


So the poor animals 
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good dog house outside where they can sleep and 
watch your house at the same time. The right 
way to treat a horse is to give him a good bed- 
ding, good food and water. 


All animals should be treated the same way: 
There are many uses for animals. The dog 
watches your house, and sometimes takes care 
of your baby so nobody will hurt him. Cats 
will catch the mice in your house. Horses will 
earn your living in many ways. Cows support 
you with milk, butter and cheese. The birds 
eat the bugs, worms, and insects out of the trees 
and gardens. They also keep the world happy 
with their merry music. 


Once I came home at nine o’clock in the night. 
While I was eating my supper my Angora cat 
came following me everywhere I went. My 
mother said that she hadn’t had any supper. I 
gave her a good supper of bread and milk. 
When she got through she lay behind the stove 
and stretched, then she fell into a peaceful sleep. 
Last week I made a bird house and put it in a 
tree. I am going to make all I can and I throw 
crumbs of bread and cracked corn to the birds. 
There are many birds around my house.— 
MicuarL MaAssaRELui, Grade 7. 


The dog, No. 1621, I got from your place 
last May is the best dog I ever had. If any one 
would give me fifty dollars I would not sell him. 
He drives the cows home every night and does a 
good inany other things. Respectfully yours, 
S. W. 


The writer took from your League on July 23 
a dog, No. 2539. This dog has developed into 
Such a remarkably good dog for us that we have a 
Curlosity to know if you have any record con- 
cerning him. In other words, was he a lost dog 
brought in or was he left by some person to dis- 
Pose of? While he may not be the most remark- 
able dog that ever lived, nevertheless, my family 
think so, and we would be interested to learn 
Something about him.—W. &. D. Co. 


Nore. This was a stray dog brought into the 
League J uly 16. 


HusBArpDsTon, Mass., June 6, 1918. 


Your card inquiring about Dog No. 1351 
which I got from you Apr. 16, 1918 received and 
in reply I am enclosing a picture of the dog and 
his boon companion. The young lady will cry 
if you scold her dog and in turn he will not allow 
any one to play rough with her; in fact he de- 
liberately came to her rescue one day when he 
thought she was being teased as she sat on the 
floor and looked up at the person whom he 
thought was hurting her and showed his teeth 
and growled. The person took warning and 
stopped playing with the baby and Mike rubbed 
against the baby with his head, and then went 
to the other side of the room to his bed, but kept 
his eyes on the baby. He is an affectionate dog, 
a little rough as yet, but improving rapidly. 
Trusting this letter will be pleasing and satis- 
factory to you, I am, Yours truly, R. A. L. 


Picture of a little 
dog that saved the 
lives of his master 
and mistress when 

» their home was on 
fire, by giving an 
alarm. 


“Jerry” Davis 
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CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 


Recent Additions 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 


Only one thing was needed to enhance the perennial delight of Alice—the sly humor of 
Oliver Herford’s illustrations. 56 cents 


JACKANAPES AND OTHER STORIES 


Touching stories animated by the timely virtues of courage and patriotism. [Illustrated by 
Sears Gallagher. 56 cents 


HANS BRINKER; or, THE SILVER SKATES 


A vivid picture of Holland, and an absorbing story. At once instructive and delightful. 
Illustrated by Sears Gallagher. 56 cents 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS 
Relished by the boy of today with the zest of the boy of yesterday. The drawings by 
Hugh Thomson were made on the scene of the story. 80 cents 


[ 
GINN AND Vel ed NA 15 Ashburton Place 
COMPANY cesoEa Boston, Mass. 


There 1s NO TRUTH 


in the rumor that has got about— 
perhaps intentionally circulated— 
that we have discontinued to man- 
ufacture our well-known foods. 


In spite of great difficulties we have 
been able to fill about 96% of all 


our orders. 


We have conformed to government 
requirements so that we and our 
customers have helped to conserve 
the supply of food for human beings 
by making and using a special food 
for domestic animals. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 


Active and Alert. When Fed On | SPRATT’S DOG CAKES & PUPPY BISCUITS 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread}; aie sac eats And 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF * 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man SPRATTS tinireo NEWARK, N. J. 


with the valuable dog— He Knows 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland Montreal 
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™ Automatic Electric Cage If 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


_ THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 
Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and*for pets for sale 


Telephone Brighton 1308 M 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of “guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual care. New large runs. 
Established eight years. 
Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 


DALE STREET | - - DEDHAM, MASS. 
Tel. Dedham 352-W 


2 
OAKDALE FARM—Dogs Boarded and House Broken 


Kennel yards for exercise. Will call for 
dogs if desired. Best of references, 


MRS. FRANK O. THAXTER 


1331 Central Street, Stoughton, Mass. Tel. Stoughton 31-8 
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BOARD FOR CATS AND DOGS 


WITH GOOD CARE 


MRS. C. L. BUGBEE, HUBBARDSTON, MASS. 


Telephone 15-5 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - ~ LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W, Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.YV. 


FREE CEINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


OUR NEW PIN j 
- Every member of the Ani- 


mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Organized February 9, 1899 
A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRy : : : ; P . 19 Lampert AVE. 

Norts Enp . : : . 39 Norts BENNET STREE1 

SoutH Enp . ‘ : . 109 NortHAmMpTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . ; : ‘ : . 79 Moors STREET 

STONEHAM . : ; A : 51 'MarsBiLe STREET 

West Lynn . : : : . 36 Stickney STREET 
Population of cities and towns served , : : : : : . 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1917 . : : : ; 3 : : : é 41,550 
Animals brought in by visitors . : ; : : ; : ; : 8,899 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 5 F ; : ; ‘ 66,585 


Visitors received : : ‘ ; L A : 5 ; ‘ : 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 

LECTING VANS AND far at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 

Number of calls made in 1917 
Number of animals collected ’. 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 17 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 


DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated : 4 F A ‘ 92,175 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1917 : : : # - : 11,750 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1917 : - : : : 425 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1917 ; A : é - : : : 649 
Number of horses given vacations . ; P Le 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 

who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 

tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 

work, or humanely killed. 

PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL! 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, Pres., or F. J. Bradlee, Treas., 51 Carver St., Boston 
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